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JAPAN AND THE ANNEXATION 
TREATY. 
‘{\HE more the circumstances attending the ne- 
gotiation of the treaty for the annexation of 
Hawaii, and the more the deeds and words of those 
wh !- ve forced the administration into hasty ac- 
tion, are caw™ ned, the more suspicious appears the 
scheme. It is well known that the conclusion of 
the treaty was hastened by the outcry that Japan 
was preparing to take the islands, and that there- 
fore it became the duty of the United States to 
agree to immediate annexation, for the protection 
of American interests in the islands and for the 
defeat of the sinister purpose of Japan. It has in- 
deed come to this, that the alleged ambition and 
greed of Japan is the only excuse that is offered 
for the hurried and surprising act of the adminis- 
tration. We have it on excellent authority that 
Mr. SHERMAN himself had agsured the Japanese 
minister again and again that no treaty of annexa- 
tion would be concluded in haste or secretly; that 
if such a treaty were eventually to be concluded, 
there would be a decent interval for consultation 
and for the proper adjustment of all interests in- 
volved. In view of what has taken place, the 
Japanese minister at Washington and his govern- 
ment seem to have the right to protest vigorously 
not only against the sudden determination of the 
two contracting governments, and against the fail- 
ure of the treaty to protect the vested rights of the 
Japanese in Hawaii, but against the deception 
whicly Mr. SHERMAN has apparently practised. It 
will not do to answer that Mr. SHERMAN’s mind is 
in such a state that his acts are quite likely to con- 
flict with his words, for Mr. SHERMAN has been de- 
liberately made the government’s representative in 
transactions with foreign powers, and we must be 
bound by what he says as well as by what he does. 
If it turns out that Japan was actually not in- 
triguing for the islands, or contemplating their 
seizure, no excuse whatever can be offered for the 
hasty negotiation of this treaty. The government 
has before it, as the world knows, a paper which has 
been called the protest of Japan. That paper 
has not been made public at the time of writing, 
but we have the highest assurance that it contains 
no threat, but is merely a plain statement of facts, 
which, when known, will necessarily confound the 
scheming annexationists, who have been crying out 
that the *‘ Japanese are coming,” for the purpose of 
rushing the United States into concluding the treaty 
which is now pending before the Senate. The so- 
called protest contains an assurance, that has been 
given more than once, that Japan has no designs 
whatever upon the integrity of the Hawaiian gov- 
ernment. Mr.SHERMAN had received these assur- 
ances when he signed the treaty, and if our infor- 
mation is correct, the administration must have 
known that the fear of a Japanese invasion was a 
mendacious invention worked up in Hawaii, and 
repeated by the Hawaiian representatives at Wash- 
ington, for the purpose of sustaining what all con- 
cerned in the transaction evidently believed would 
be surprising and probably unpopular in the United 
States. 

The manner in which the feeling against Japan 
appears to have been worked up is interesting. 
The accusation is that Japan has been colonizing 
Hawaii for the purpose of overrunning the islands 
and making them an appanage. The truth is as- 
serted to be, however, that Japan did not initiate 
what has come to be known as the work of ‘ colo- 
nization.” The initiation of the emigration of 
Japanese to Hawaii was the work of the Hawaiian 
government. The treaty of 1886, under which this 
movement began, was made at the solicitation of 
the Hawaiian government. The “‘coolie” system 
has always been against Japanese policy. The 
right to emigrate from Japan to Hawaii was, there- 
fore, carefully guarded in the treaty. Afterwards, 
in order to permit the planters to obtain labor 
more freely, the treaty was modified; but emigra- 
tion laws were enacted by Japan which, instead of 
promoting, prevented the flooding of the islands by 
Japanese. The law aimed to prevent the emigra- 
tion of any subjects of the empire except those for 
whom labor could be obtained. If the emigration 


companies too excessive numbers, they were 
subjected to heavy pxcuniary loss. Under this ar- 


rangement, and guarded by these laws, emigration 
‘went on until last February, when suddenly. the 
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Hawaiian government refused to permit some 
Japanese to land, although, as the Japanese gov- 
ernment claims, the emigrants came precisely as 
others before them had come. Claims for damages 
were made at once, but pending the negotiation, 
the cry was raised that the Japanese had hostile 
intentions against the islands, and the hasty con- 
clusion of the treaty followed. 

This is the case for Japan as we have it on the 
highest authority, and it is a case which is full of 
difficulties for the annexationists. So far as Japan 
is concerned, the treaty puts an end to the claims 
for damages made by her citizens who were re- 
fused a landing, and which was in the process of 
diplomatic settlement when the administration 
changed its mind. The continuing responsibilities 
to Japan which the present Hawaiian government 
has assumed will come to an end, and certain rights 
now enjoyed by Japanese in the islands will be 
terminated. Under these circumstances Japan has 
certainly the right to expect notice of the intend- 
ed treaty, and a right to be consulted and heard 
in behalf of her people. She has the right, too, to 
complain of what she insists is the deception prac- 
tised by Mr. SHERMAN, who, she asserts, promised 
that hasty action should not be taken. 

As to the annexationists, their outcry that Ja- 
pan’s intention to take the islands made haste ne- 
cessary needs explanation, in view of the solemn 
assurances of the Japanese government that the 
accusation is false, that it has no such designs, and 
no designs whatever against the paramount in- 
fluence of the United States in the islands. 

These facts inevitably raise the question, Is this 
treaty of annexation an outcome of ingenious men- 
dacity and a bargain based on the sugar schedule of 
the tariff bill? Is this the explanation of the change 
of purpose on the part of the administration? 


A DANGEROUS MOVE. 


SENATOR MorGAN insists that the Union Pacific 
property shall not be sacrificed ‘‘for the paltry 
sum of $26,000,000.” Very few people will under- 
stand precisely what Mr. Moraan is driving at. 
Fewer still will know the method by which he 
reaches. the ‘‘ sacrificial ” sum of $26,000,000. It is 
probably the intention of the committee of which 
Mr. MorGAN is a member to prevent the consum- 
mation of the agreement which was made last Jan- 
uary, in pursuance of which the government's re- 
lations with the Union Pacific and the Kansas 
Pacific were to be brought to an end, the roads 
were to be foreclosed, and the government was to 
receive for its liens at least $45,754,000. 

As soon as this agreement was made public the 
advocates of the government ownership of rail- 
roads raised the point that the agreement was void 
on account of some alleged disregard of the mu- 
tual interests of the government and the holders of 
prior liens. The Senate committee of which Mr. 
MorGAN is a member, and of which Mr. Harris 
of Kansas is chairman, reports now in favor of the 
payment of the paramount liens and charges out 
of the Treasury, and the suspension of further 
proceedings under the agreement until Congress 
shall take further action. 

This is apparently the beginning of a movement 
in behalf of state ownership. It is a dangerous 
movement, notwithstanding the fact that Senator 
MORGAN appears as its champion, for, while his op- 
position might be regarded simply as MorGan’s, the 
whole power of the socialistic forces is behind the 
scheme to force the government into the railroad 
business. It is because it is the ultimate purpose 
of the makers of this report to urge that the gov- 
ernment shall own and operate the land - grant 
roads that they now urge the redemption by the 
government of prior liens. This would give the 
United States practical ownership, for it would, of 
course, be followed by a foreclosure which would 
doubtless demonstrate that the stockholders have 
no interest, and that the omer of all the liens 
must sacrifice the property a& bid it.in. 

Is the country prepared té&see the government 
enter into the railroad busifress? All who travel 
and send freight over railroads have a direct in- 
terest in this question. Do they think that the 
kind of manageméfit and administration which 
would result if Congress and government officers 
had control of the roads would make their jour- 
neys so safe and so agreeable as those which 
they enjoy under private management? Do they 
think that their merchandise would be so safe 
and so promptly delivered if it were in charge of 
government officials as it is now under the charge 
of trained railroad men? Will politicians be as 
capable as railroad men to maintain railroads, or as 
quick to. adopt improvements? In cases of acci- 
dent, would the government be ready to respond in 
damages? For it must be borne in mind that the 
payment of damages would depend upon the will- 
ingness of Congress to pass appropriation bills. 
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These are a few of the practical questions that 
suggest themselves when the question of state 
ownership is presented. The condition of most of 
the railroads in Europe over which the state has 
a full or partial control is not reassuring, nor are 
the excursions of our own government into busi- 
ness enterprises. The government is such a fail- 
ure as a banker that its currency is not only a 
patch-work of feeble devices invented to meet po- 
litical conditions, but it is subject to an assault at 
any moment which will reduce its value to the 
market value of the silverdollar. It carries on the 
post-office business not only at a loss, but with 
an almost total disregard of improvements and 
conveniences which are enjoyed by the people of 
the larger cities of Europe. There is no human 
organization so ill calculated to conduct a modern 
business enterprise as a democracy, and if the gov- 
ernment be finally forced into the ownership and 
management of railroads, the burdens of the tax- 
payers will be increased, while the roads themselves 
will be badly managed, and will suffer from that 
lack of care and that indifference to details which 
are characteristic of political control. If Congress 
wants an illustration of the result of political mis- 
management of what is essentially a great business 
enterprise, it should carefully study the history of 
the Erie Canal in New York State. It would find 
that it is the history not only of folly and incom- 
petence, but of gross corruption, for business and 
politics never come together without moral loss to 
both. The mere thought of the increased oppor- 
tunities that would be given by political control of 
railroads for corruption not only at Washington, 
but in every city and State, and at every little 
way-side station through which a state railroad 
would pass, is appalling, ¢nd the sooner the coun- 
try is fully aware of the purpose of Mr. MorGaAn’s 
associates, and the more thoroughly that purpose 
is discussed and exposed, the bettér both for the 
material and moral well-being of the land and for 
the immediate future of the democratic form of 
government. We are not attending to our busi- 
ness in hand with brilliant success, and it behooves 
us to be very careful not to add to the tasks and 
the opportunities of our present race of politicians. 


AS TO REVENUE. 


Six months ago the one cry was that with a rev- 
enue sufficient to meet its expenditures the nation- 
al Treasury would be beyond danger, the public 
unrest would be stilled, and the advent of prosper- 
ity would be assured. To accomplish this end Con- 
gress was to act with force and brevity, and the 
special session had no other object in view. What 
has been the result? 

A House measure was hastily passed, and was 
notoriously the highest measure of protection ever 
submitted to Congress. It purported to contain a 
scheme of duties that would produce a revenue of 
$273,501,000 a year from customs. It contained a 
clause intended to prevent imports in anticipation 
of the new tariff—a clause that led to a marked 
disturbance in trade by the supposed necessity of 
getting goods into the country and out of ware- 
house before the higher rates of duties could be 
applied. No one believed in the committee’s esti- 
mate of revenue; no one regarded the retroactive 
clause as just or expedient. The DINGLEY bill was 
condemned because of its extreme protection, and 
of its inability to make good the deficit in the na- 
tional income. 

Then came the Senate measure, more moderate 
in rates, and accompanied by a full confession of 
the failure of protection to give the needed revenue. 
Protection was maintained, but revenue was sought 
for outside of the customs—in duties on beer, tea, 
and tobacco. Even with this outside resource, the 
framers of the bill could not count upon a sur- 
plus revenue, and so closely had they estimated 
that no revenue duty in their plan could be sacri- 
ficed without endangering the whole remedy to be 
secured. In the face of this solemn warning the 
measure in going through the Senate has been 
robbed of all its revenue features, and rates have 
been so recklessly raised along the lines that there 
is very little difference between the finished bill 
and the House measure. Extreme protection, in 
entire disregard of revenue needs, has controlled 
the changes. Too much praise cannot be given 
to Senator James K. Jones for his sturdy fight 
against great odds. But his labors have ended 
with entering protests, and the few victories. won 
are a mere drop in the bucket of greedy and grasp- 
ing interests. 

In the end Congress will be no nearer to a sur- 
plus revenue than before. This is a striking com- 
mentary on the increasing difficulties in securing 
necessary legislation. From 1865 to 1890 the coun- 
try struggled with the question of a surplus in- 
come. It was a period of debt reduction, of tax 
repeal, and finally of extravagant appropriations. 
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Since 1890 the scene has changed, and the ap- 
proaching deficit from that year gave warning of 
a needed change in policy. Seven years ought to 
be sufficient for this, but the country is as far from 
having made the first steps in this change as it was 
in 1890. Where is the needed revenue to come 
from? 


WEYLER’S CONCENTRATION ORDER. 


In the issue of the WEEKLY of May 29 las: ap- 
peared an article by Mr. STEPHEN BonsaL, en- 
titied “Starvation in Cuba.” This article was, as 
will be remembered by our readers, a strong and 
impressive account of the sufferings of the people 
who have been ‘‘ concentrated” in pursuance of 
General WEYLER's order of last autumn. The 
story was of starvation and disease, the conse- 
quences of a barbarous order barbarously executed. 

Since Mr. Bonsa.'s article first appeared, more 
than a month ago, we have received much evidence 
of its accuracy and its fairness. One United States 
consul writes: “ The effect of General WEYLER's 
barbarous and inhuman concentration bando [proc- 
lamation] is not overdrawn, but rather mildly 
given. The incidents graphically related as taking 
place in Matanzas....are but a small fractional 
part of the atrocities committed by Spanish troops 
in the past, and still daily continued.” 

Other utterances are equally strong, and the im- 
pression that is left by them upun a fair mind must 
be that WEYLER and the Spanish government are 
not carrying on civilized warfare against the Cu- 
ban insurgents, but are trying to hold the island 
by means of brutalities and cruelties that for years, 
if not for generations, have been unheard of in 
warfare between civilized nations. Indeed, we do 
not recall any people of our time who have been 
guilty of suck outrages as are charged against the 

Spaniards in their dealings with the Cubans, ex- 
cept the Turks and some African, Asiatic, and 
North American savages. 

In view of the reports which we have read from 
American consul.;, it is not surprising that among 
General WoopForD's instructions is the direction 
that his first duty shall be ‘‘to secure relief for the 
pacificos in Cuba—those persons who, not having 
taken up arms, have been compelled to concentrate 
in the cities and towns by order of Captain-General 
WEYLER. A demand,” it is reported, ‘‘ will be made 
for the revocation of his order, which is regarded 
as so painfully inhuman as fully to warrant this 
demand by the United States.” 


OHIO -POLITICS. 


THE politics of the “‘ October States” used, to be 
recognized, while yet.there were October States, as 
especially and literally demoralized. Evidently 
the quadrennial influx of foreign money in large 
‘quantities and the singular class of almoners raised 
up to distribute it were calculated to stimulate pol- 
itics asa trade. It seems that the effect has out- 
lasted the cause—at least in Ohio. Certainly it is 
necessary to assume that some special causes have 
been at work to produce the political results that 
we seein Ohio. A commonwealth that is socially 
and morally a fair average of the country, as it is 
geographically central to the populous parts of it, 
could not have arrived politically at the state of 
things indicated by the unopposed election of Mr. 
Hanna to the Senate without the operation of such 
causes. 

Mr. Hanna is very likely more eligible to t 
sort of club which Senators have been trying to 
make of the Senate than some of his predecessors. 
But it would be quite absurd to pretend that he is 
of Senatorial quality, or that he has the kind of 
talents and the kind of experience that fit him to 
do useful public service as a Senator. No citizen 
of Ohio would have thought of him asa Senator 
if he had not thought very hard of himself in that 
capacity. The colleague whom he is about to join 
may not impress the pubtic as a Senator of weight 
or dignity, but only as a very pushing poli- 
tician. He might even be described as a reck- 
less demagogue. But Mr. ForaKER has at least 

“served up to” the Senate by the only arts he 
knows, which are the arts of pushing poli- 
ticians everywhere. Mr. Hanna, on the other 
hand, has taken a fancy to a seat in the Sen- 
ate as he might have taken a fancy to a steam- 
yacht, and has proceeded to gratify it in much the 
same way. It is true that he qualified by making 
one appearance in politics and showing that he 
could “run acampaign.” But the series of dickers 
hy which he has succeeded in conciliating possible 
rivals, and securing his object at last unopposed, 
seems to cover with something that is not credit al- 
most every conspicuous Republican in the State of 
Ohio. To characterize the whole arrangement it 
is needful only to point to the fact that one of its 
details was to ‘make a place” for ex-Senator 
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SHERMAN as Secretary of State at a time when our 
foreign affairs are in a very delicate condition, and 
need the best attention of a statesman in the prime 
of his power who has given them especial study. 

~ Not that the other party is in a condition at all 
more promising. The latest Democratic Senator 
from Ohio was Mr. CALVIN Brice, and the leader- 
ship of the Democratic party is in dispute between 
him and Mr. Jonn R. MCLEAN. One does not turn 
with much hope from contemplating the result of 
the negotiations of the Hannas and BusHNELLS 
and FoRAKERS to either horn of the Democratic di- 
lemma. The political demoralization pervades both 
parties quite impartially. The conclusion of the 
disinterested spectator respecting the State of Ohio 
must be that which Hamlet drew from ‘‘ the state 
of Denmark.” 





SOME QUESTIONS CONCERNING 
HAWAII. 


THERE are various theories afloat as to what the 
‘‘ urgent political necessity” was that impelled the 
administration to submit to the Senate a treaty for 
the annexation of Hawaii. But there can hardly 
be two opinions about the fact that the incorpora- 
tion in our political system of a territory 2000 
miles distant from our shores, situated in tropical 
latitudes, and inhabited by a mixed p»pulation 
overwhelmingly Asiatic, will be a radical departure 
from the traditional policy of this republic, which 
until now has been generally believed to be natu- 
ral, wise, and s:fe. The consummation of that de- 
parture still requires the confirmation of the treaty 


by the Senate. Before a matter of such incalcula-- 


ble importance to the American people is irrevoca- 
bly decided for weal or woe, the people have a 
clear right to demand of the promoters of this 
scheme of annexation plain answers to certain per- 
tinent questions. Among these questions should 
be the following: 

The population of the Hawaiian Islands consists 
approximately of 37,000 full-blooded Hawaiians, 
10,000 part Hawaiians, 15,000 Chinese, 24,000 Jap- 
anese, 9000 Portuguese, about 2000 Americans, 
1500 Englishmen, 1200 Germans, and several thou- 
sand other Europeans of different origin. How 
many of this population are known to be in favor 
of annexing Hawaii to the United States? Is it 
not eminently probable that the feeling in favor of 
annexation is confined mainly to the Americans, 
who are about one-fiftieth part of the population, 
and to a comparatively small number of people 
under their immediate influence? | EIS 

Considering that Hawaii originally belonged to. 
the natives, and that until a few years ago they 
had a regularly organized government of their 


own, of which they were deprived by a sudden 


revolution carried out mainly by foreigners or peo- 
ple of foreign descent, should not, in justice. those 
natives have a voice as to the transfer of that 
country to a foreign sovereignty? 

The report of the Secretary of State accompany- 
ing the treaty admits in terms that in 1893 the na- 
tive government was overturned by an “abrupt” 
revolutionary movement; ‘but it affirms that the 
provisional government then set up for the purpose 
of bringing about the annexation of Hawaii to the 
United States has been superseded by a government 
established under a constitution. with ‘‘an elec- 
tive and parliamentary régime,” which has been 
recognized by foreign nations, has maintained it- 
self in power these four years, and must there- 
fore be considered as competent to make a treaty 
transferring the sovereignty of the country. Ad- 
mitting this to be true, is it or is it not also true 
that the constitution was made substantially by the 
same combination of persons that had usurped the 
government by an ‘‘abrupt” revolutionary act, and 
that the “elective and parliamentary régime” is 
based upon property and educational qualifications, 
restricting the right to vote and to sit in the legis- 
lature in such a way as practically to exclude the 
great mass of the population from participation in 
the government, and to make the government not a 
republic in our sense, but virtually an oligarchy, 
holding the majority of the people in subjection? 
Is it or is it not'true that thus the present Hawaiian 
government is the direct offspring of the revolu- 
tionary usurpation, that it mainly consists of the 
same persons who led that revolutionary move- 
ment, and is therefore virtually identical with it? 
And as that revolutionary usurpation was noto- 
riously accomplished with the lawless aid of offi- 
cers and forces of this republic, is it or is it not 
true that if the United States accept from the hands 
of such a government the sovereignty of Hawaii, 
they virtually take advantage of a wrong com- 
mitted by their own officers? Even if such ac- 
ceptance were correct in point of form, would it be 
morally right? Would it not, in fact, be aggran- 
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dizement by wrongful aggression which we should 
be ashamed of, especially as we are apt to be very 


_ Virtuous in denouncing such things when done by 


“land - grabbing” Great Britain? Will not this 
state of the case at least furnish an additional rea- 
son—a reason amounting to a moral obligation— 
for making the annexation dependent upon the 
fairly ascertained assent of the people of Hawaii? 

These are questions of conscience an answer to 
which a decent and self-respecting people will de- 
mand. But even if we were capable of throwing 
all moral considerations aside and of brutally tak- 
ing the ground that when we can get ‘‘a good 
thing ” Hawaiians have no rights which Americans 
are bound to respect, still there are questions of in- 
terest upon which the American people are clearly 
entitled to some light before a step of such tremen- 
dous importance is taken. : 

Would the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands 
really be ‘‘a good thing ”? 

The President's message and the report of the 
Secretary of S'ate, while giving us much on the 
diplomatic history of the case, have not a word to 
say as to whether and how this annexation will be 
of substantial benefit to the American people. The 
question is therefore in order, will there be such 
benefits, what will they specifically consist in, aud 
to whom will they accrue? In answering these 
questions the advocates of the annexation scheme 
should not be permitted to get off with vague gen- 
eralities about expanding our commerce and the 
like. They should be held to point out precisely 
what new channels of commerce and what new 
fields of production will be opened, and especially 
whether, if there be such new channels of com- 
merce or fields of production, they could not be 
opened to equal advantage without burdening the 
United States with political responsibility for a 
group of islands two thousand miles away, with 
such a population laboring under such climatic in- 
fluences. 

We hear much in these days about the lower- 
ing of our standard of citizenship by undesiravie 
immigration from Russia and from southern and 
southeastern Europe. How will it affect the stand- 
ard of American citizenship if we embody in it a 
territory a large majority of the inhabitants of 
which are. Asiatics; and the white population of 
which is largely Portuguese, coming from one of 
those corners of Europe immigration from which 
makes many of our people so nervous? Is it 
likely that the character of the population of 
Hawaii will very materially change for the better 
after annexation? Why has it not so changed 
since the overthrowing of the Hawaiian govern- 
ment in 1893, immigration being freet Have not 
the climatic conditions of Hawaii something to do 
with it? Can we ever expect people of the Ger- 
manic race to become there dominant not only in 
power but also in numbers? And is it not neces- 
sary that they should be dominant in numbers 
to form not only a government, but also a demo- 
cratic commonwealth fitting into our constitu- 
tional system? 

Secretary SHERMAN recognizes this trouble in 
saying that he wishes Hawaii to remain a Territory 
and never to become a State. A Territory that is 
never to become a State will not be an inchoate 
commonwealth prospectively self-governing as to 
its local concerns, but a sort of. satrapy to be 
permanently under the rule of the central power. 
How does that accord with our constitutional prin- 
ciples of popular government? 

But is it not probable, Secretary SHERMAN’S 
wishes to the contrary notwithstanding, that the 
Territory of Hawaii, in spite of the character of its 
population, would some time, owing to some party 
exigency, be precipitated as a State into the Union? 
Have not similar things been done before? ‘And 
would not tlen the people of the State of Hawaii, 
such as they are, not only have to govern them- 
selves locally, but also, through their Senators and 
Representatives in Congress and through their 
electoral vote, take part in governing the.rest of us 
in this Union? 

Is it not eminently probable, nay, is it not certain, 
that when we have once cut loose from our con- 
servative traditional policy and are actually launch- 
ed on the course of indiscriminate aggrandizenient, 
other annexations of a similar character wil] come 


after this? Will not that involve the addition to our . 


citizenship of more and more questionable popula- 
tions, mostly tropical, which, however unfit to gov- 
ern themselves, will be intrusted with power to 
participate in governing the United States? ‘And 
what will be the effect upon the character and the 
future of the republic? 

These are some of the questions—more are to 
follow—which the advocates of the Hawaii annexa- 
tion scheme should be held to answer. Nobody 
will deny that these questions are pertinent, and 
that the American people are entitled téthe-fullest 
light on the points involved. Cart Scnurz, 
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JAPAN AND THE ANNEXATION 
TREATY. 


‘E\HE more the circumstances attending the ne- 
gotiation of the treaty for the annexation of 
Hawaii, and the more the deeds and words of those 
_ whe b- ye forced the administration into hasty ac- 
tion, are va.™ined, the more suspicious appears the 
scheme. It is well known that the conclusion of 
the treaty was hastened by the outcry that Japan 
was preparing to take the islands, and that there- 
fore it became the duty of the United States to 
agree to immediate annexation, for the protection 
of American interests in the islands and for the 
defeat of the sinister purpose of Japan. It has in- 
deed come to this, that the alleged ambition and 
greed of Japan is the only excuse that is offered 
for the jurried and surprising act of the adminis- 
tration. We have it on excellent authority that 
Mr. SHERMAN himself had assured the Japanese 
minister again and again that no treaty of annexa- 
tion would be concluded in haste or secretly; that 
if such a treaty were eventually to be concluded, 
there would be a decent interval for consultation 
and for the proper adjustment of all interests in- 
volved. In view of what has taken place, the 
Japanese minister at Washington and his govern- 
ment seem to have the right to protest vigorously 
not only against the sudden determination of the 
two contracting governments, and against the fail- 
ure of the treaty to protect the vested rights of the 
Japanese in Hawaii, but against the deception 
which Mr. SHerMan has apparently practised. It 


. will not do to answer that Mr. SHERMAN’s mind is 


in such a state that his acts are quite likely to con- 
flict with his words, for Mr. SHERMAN has been de- 
liberately made the government's representative in 

ions with foreign powers, and we must be 


bound by what he says as well as by what he does. © 


If it, turns out that Japan was actually not in- 
triguing for the isiands, or contemplatis : 
seizure, no excuse whatever can ffered fo 
hasty negotiation of this treaty. The government 
has before it, as the world knows, a paper which has 
been called the protest of Japan. That paper 
has not been made public at the time of writing, 
but we have the highest assurance that it contains 
no threat, but is merely a plain statement of facts, 
which, when known, will necessarily confound the 
‘ scheming annexationists, who have been crying out 
that the ‘‘ Japanese are coming,” for the purpose of 
rushing the United States into concluding the treaty 
which is now pending before the Senate. The so- 
called protest contains an assurance, that has been 
given more than once, that Japan has no designs 
whatever upon the integrity of the Hawaiian gov- 
ernment. Mr. SHERMAN had received these assur- 
ances when he signed the treaty, and if our infor- 
mation is correct, the administration must have 
known that the fear of a Japanese invasion was a 
mendacious_invention worked up in Hawaii, and 
repeated by the Hawaiian representatives at Wash- 
ington, for the purpose of sustaining what all con- 
cerned in the transaction evidently believed would 
be surprising and probably unpopular in the United 

States. 

The manner in which the feeling against Japan 
appears to have been worked up is interesting. 
The accusation is that Japan has been colonizing 
Hawaii for the purpose of overrunning the islands 
and making them an appanage. The truth is as- 
serted to be, however, that Japan did not initiate 
what has come to be known as the work of “ colo- 
nization.” The initiation of the emigration of 
Japanese to Hawaii was the work of the Hawaiian 
government. The treaty of 1886, under which this 
movement began, was made at the solicitation of 
the Hawaiian government. The “‘coolie” system 
has always been against’ Japanese policy. The 
right to emigrate from Japan to Hawaii was, there- 
fore, carefully guarded in the treaty. Afterwards, 
in order to permit the planters to obtain labor 
more freely, the treaty was modified; but emigra- 
tion laws were enacted by Japan which, instead of 
promoting, prevented the flooding of the islands by 
Japanese. The law aimed to prevent the emigra- 
tion of any subjects of the empire except those for 
whom labor could be obtained. If the emigration 
companies excessive numbers, they were 
subjected to heavy pacuniary loss. Under this ar- 
rangement, and = by these laws, emigration 
went on until last February, when suddenly the 
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Hawaiian government refused to permit some 
Japanese to land, although, as the Japanese gov- 
ernment claims, the emigrants came 
others before them had come. Claims for damages | 
were made at once, but pending the mn, 
the cry was raised that the Japanese had hostile 
intentions against the islands, and the hasty con- 
clusion. of the treaty followed. 

This is the case for Japan as we have it on the 
highest authority, and it is a case which is full of 
difficulties for the annexationists. So far as Japan 
is concerned, the treaty puts an end to the claims 
for damages made by her citizens who were ‘e- 
fused a landing, and which was in the process of 
diplomatic settlement when the administration 
changed its mind. The continuing responsibilities 
to Japan which the present Hawaiian government 
has assumed will come to an end, and certain rights 
now enjoyed by Japanese in the islands will be 
terminated. Under these circumstances Japan has 
certainly the right to expect notice of the intend- 
ed treaty, aud a right to be consulted and heard 
in behalf of her people. She has the right, too, to 
complain of what she insists is the deception prac- 
tised by Mr. SHERMAN, who, she asserts, promised 
that hasty action should not be taken. _ 

As to the annexationists, their outcry that Ja- 
pan’s intention to take the islands made haste ne- 
cessary needs explanation, in view of the solemn 
assurances of the Japanese government that the 
accusation is false, that it has no such designs, and 
no designs whatever against the paramount in- 
fluence of the United States in the islands. 

These facts inevitably raise the question, Is this 
treaty of annexation an outcome of ingenious men- 


dacity and a bargain based on the sugar schedule of.- 
the tariff bill? Is this the explanation of the change - 


of purpose on the part of the administration? 


A DANGEROUS MOVE. 
SENATOR MorGAN insists that the Union Pacific 







s at least $45,754,000. : 

As soon as this agreement was made public the 
advocates of the government ownership of ‘rail- 
roads raised the point that the agreement. was void 
on account of some alleged disregard of the mu- 
tual interests of the government and the holders of 


prior liens. The Senate committee of which Mr. 
MorGAN is a member, and of which Mr. Harris 
of Kansas is chairman, reports now in favor of the 
payment of the paramount liens and charges out 
of the Treasury, and the suspension. of further 
proceedings under the agreement until Congress 
shall take further action. 
_ This is apparently the beginning of a movement 
in behalf of state ownership. It. is a dangerous 
movement, notwithstanding the: fact that Senator 
MORGAN appears as.its champion, for, while his op- 
position might be regarded simply as MorGan’s, the 
whole power of the socialistic forces is behind the 
scheme to force the government into the railroad 
business. It is because it is the ultimate purpose 
of the makers of this report to urge that the gov- 
ernment shall own and operate. the land - grant 
roads, that they now urge the redemption by the 
government of. prior liens. This would give the 
United States practical ownership, for it would, of 
course, be-followed by a foreclosure which would 
doubtless demonstrate that the stockholders have 
no interest, and that the olf 
must sacrifice the property. 
Is the country prepared: 
enter into the railroad: busi ?. All who travel 
and send freight over»railroads have a-direct in- 
terest in this question. Do. they think. that the 
kind of managem@fit and administration : which 
would result if Congress and government officers 
had control of the roads would ; make - their jour- 
neys so safe and so agreeable as. those: which 
they enjoy under private management?’ Do they 
think. that. their. merchandise. would be so safe 
and so promptly. delivered ‘if it -were:in charge of 
government officials as it is mow-under the charge 
of trained railroad men? Will politicians be as 
capable as railroad men to maintain railroads, or as 
quick to adopt improvements? In cases of acci- 
dent, would the government be ready to respond in 
damages? For it must be borne in mind that the 
payment of damages would depend upon the will- 
ingness of Congress to pass appropriation bills. 
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These are a few of the practical questions that 
suggest themselves when the question of state 
ownership is presented. The condition of most of 
the railroads in Europe over which the state has 
a full or partial control is not reassuring, nor are 
the excursions of our own government into busi- 
ness enterprises. ment is such a fail- 
ure as a banker that its currency is not only a 
patch-work of feeble devices invented to-meet po- 


Jitical conditions, but it is subject.to an assault at 


any moment which will reduce its value to the 
market value of the silverdollar. It carries on the 
post-office business not only at a loss, but with 
an almost total disregard of improvements and 
conveniences which are enjoyed by the people of 
the larger cities of Europe. There is no human 
organization so ill calculated to conduct a modern 
business enterprise as a democracy, and if the gov- 
ernment be finally forced into the ownership and 
management of railroads, the burdens of the tax- 
payers will be increased, while the roads themselves 
will be badly managed, and will suffer from that 
lack of care and that indifference to details which 
are characteristic of political control. If Congress 
wants an illustration of the result of political mis- 
management of what is essentially a great business 
enterprise, it should carefully study the history of 
the Erie Canal in New York State. It would find 
that it is the history not only of folly and incom- 
petence, but of gross corruption, for business and 
politics never come together without moral loss to 
both. The mere thought of the increased oppor- 
tunities that would be given by political control of 
railroads for corruption not only at Washington, 
but in every city and State, and at every little 
way-side station through which a state railroad 
would pass, is appalling, the sooner the coun- 
try is fully aware of the purpose of Mr. More@an’s 
associates, and the more thoroughly that purpose 
is discussed and exposed, the both for the 
material and moral well-being of the land and for 
the immediate future of the democratic form of 
government. We are not attending to our busi- 
ness in hand with brilliant success, and it behooves 
us to be very careful not to add to the tasks and 
the opportunities of our present race of politicians. 


AS TO REVENUE. ae! 
§1x months ago the one cry was that with a rey- 
y would be assured. To accomplish this end Con- 


me 


" gress was to dct with force and brevity, and the 


special session had no other object in view. 
has been the result? 

’ A House measure was hastily passed, and was 

notoriously the highest measure of protection ever 
submitted to Congress. It purported to contain a 
scheme of duties that would produce a revenue of 
$273,501,000 a year from customs. It contained 
clause intended to prevent imports in anticipation 
of the new tariff—a clause that led to a marked 
disturbance in trade by the supposed necessity of 
getting goods into the country and out of ware- 
house before the higher rates of duties could be 
applied. No one believed in the committee’s esti- 
mate of revenue; no one regarded the retroactive 
clause as just or expedient. The Dina.ey bill was 
condemned because of its extreme ion, and 
of its inability to make good the deficit in the na- 
tional income. 
_ Then came the Senate measure, more moderate 
in rates, and accompanied by a full confession of 
the failure of protection to give the needed revenue. 
Protection was maintained, but revenue was sought 
for outside of the customs—in duties on beer, tea, 
and tobacco.. Even with this outside resource, the 
framers of the bill could not count upon a sur- 
plus revenue, and so closely had they estimated 
that no revenue duty in their plan could be sacri- 
ficed without endangering the whole remedy to be 
secured. In.the face of this solemn warning the 
measure in going through the Senate has been 
robbed of all its revenue features, and rates have 
been so recklessly raised along the lines that there 
is very little difference between the finished bill 
and the House measure. Extreme protection, in 
entire disregard of revenue needs, has controlled 
the changes. Too much praise cannot be given 
to Senator James K. Jones for his sturdy fight 
against great odds. But his labors have ended 
with a ~~ and the few victories: won 
are a mere drop in the bucket of greed grasp- 
ing interests. . _ 

In the end Congress will be no nearer to a sur- 
plus revenue than before. This is a striking com- 
mentary on the increasing difficulties in 
necessary legislation. From 1865 to 1890 the coun- 
try struggled with the question of a surplus in- 
come. It was a period of debt reduction, of tax 
repeal, and finally of extravagant appropriations. 
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consul writes: ct of. ral 

barbarous and ‘alana concentration ndeinios: 
lamation] is not 6verdrawn, but rather mildly 
given. The incidents graphically related as taking 
place in Matanzas:,.., are but a small fractional 
part of the atrocities committed by Spanish troops 
in the past, and still daily continued.” 

Other utterances are equally strong, and the im- 
pression that is left by them upun a fair mind must 
be that WEYLER and the Spanish government are 
not carrying on civilized warfare against the Cu- 
ban insurgents, but are trying to hold the island 
by means of brutalities and cruelties that for years, 
if not for generations, have been unheard of in 


warfare between civilized nations. Indeed, wedo b 


not recall any people of our time who have been 
guilty of such outrages as are charged against the 
Spaniards in their dealings with the Cubans, ex- 
cept the Turks and some African, Asiatic, and 
North American savages. 

In view of the reports sacha: whiek we have read from 
American consul.;, it is not ee that among 
General Wooprorp's instructions is the direction 
that his first duty shall. be ‘to secure relief for the 
pacificos in Cuba—those persons who, not having 
taken up arms, have been compelled to concentrate 
in the cities and towns by order of Captain-General 
WervYLer. A demand,” it is reported, “ will be made 
for the revocation of his order, which is regarded 
as so painfully inhuman as ed to warrant this 
demand by the United States.” 
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eal SOME peasicr oy CONCERNING - 


AWAII. 


THERE are various theories afloat as to what the 

‘‘ urgent political necessity” was that impelled the 
administration to submit to the Senate a treaty for 
the annexation of Hawaii. But there can hardly 
be two opinions about the fact that the incorpora- 
tion in our political system of a territory 2000 
wiles distant from our shores, rituated in tropical 
latitudes, and inhabited by a mixed p»pulation 
overwhelming]y Asiatic, will be a radical departure 
from the traditional policy of this republic, which 
until now has been generally believed to be natu- 
ral, wise, and s:. fe. The consummation of that de- 
parture still requires the confirmation of the treaty 
the Senate. Before a matter of such incalcula- 
importance to the American people is irrevoca- 
bly decided for weal or woe, the people have a 


clear right to demand of the promoters of this 


scheme of annexation plain answers to certain per- 
tinent questions. Among these questions should 
be the following: 

The population of the Hawaiian Islands consists 
approximately of 37,000 full-blooded Hawaiians, 
10,000 part Hawaiians, 15,000 Chinese, 24,000 Jap- 
anese, 9000 Portuguese, about 2000 Americans, 
1500 Englishmen, 1200 Germans, and several thou- 
sand other Europeans of different origin. How 
many of this population are known to be in favor 
of annexing Hawaii to the United States? Is it 
not eminently probable that the feeling in favor of 
snnexstion, is confined mainly othe Americans, 


country to a foreign sovereignty? 

The report of the Secretary of State accompany- 
ing the treaty admits in terms that in 1898 the na- 
tive government was overturned by an “abrupt” 
revolutionary movement; but it affirms that the 
provisional government then set up for the purpose 
of bringing about the annexation of Hawaii to the 
United Bates las been superseded by a government 
established under a constitution. with ‘an elec- 
tive and vliamentary régime,” which has been 

‘foreign nations, has maintained it- 
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eee eevee which we should 
shan cially as we are apt to be v 
virtuous in peing such things when ian be 
“land - grabbing” Great Britain? Will not this - 
state of the case at least furnish an additional rea- 
son—a reason amounting to a moral abligation-— 
for making. the. annexation dependent upon the 
fairly ascertained: assent of the people of Hawaii! 

These are questions of conscience an answer to 
which a decent and self-respecting people will de- 
mand. But even if we were capable of throwing. 
all moral considerations aside and of brytally tak- 
ing the ground that when we can get ‘‘a good 
thing ” Hawa/ians have no rights. whick A Americans 
are bound to respect, still there are questions of in- 
terest upon which the American people are clearly 
entitled to some light before a step of such tremen- 
dous importance is taken. 

Would the annexation of the eine Islands 
really be *‘ a good thing ”? 

‘The President's message and the vegan ‘of the 
Seeretary of S‘ate, while giving us much on the 
diplomatic history of the case, have not a word to 
say as to whetlier and how this annexation will be 
of substantial benefit to the American people. The 
question is therefore in order, will there be such 
pear what will they specifically consist in, and 

to. whom will they accrue? In answering these 
questions the advocates of the annexation scheme 
should not be permitted to get off with vague gen- 
eralities about expanding our commerce and the 
like. They should be held to point out precisely 
what new channels of commerce and what new 
fields of production will be opened, and especially 
whether, if there be such new channels of com- 
merce or fields of production, they could not be 
opened to equal advantage without burdening the 
United States with political responsibility for a 
group of islands two thousand miles away, with 
such a population laboring under such climatic in- 
fluences. 

We hear much in these days about the lower- 
ing of our standard of citizenship by undesiravie 
immigration from Russia and from southern and 
southeastern Europe. How will it affect the stand- 
ard of American citizenship if we embody in it a 
territory a large majority of the inhabitants of 
which are. Asiatics, and the white population of 
which is largely Portuguese, coming from one of 
those corners of Europe immigration from which 
makes many of our people so nervous? Is it 
likely that the character of the population of 
ee will very omg 3 sol for the better 





ot. on only a pr vahorsecn but. ‘ibe a demo- 
pit commonwealth fitting into our _ constitu- 
tional system? 

SHERMAN recognizes this trouble in 
saying that he wishes Hawaii to remain a Territory 
and never to become a State, A Territory that is 
never to become a State will not be an inctionte 
commonwealth: prospectively self-governing as. to 
its local concerns, but a sort of saircpy to be 
permanently under the rule of the central power. 
How does that accord with our constitutional prin- 
ciples of popular government? 

But is. it not apiterrre Secretary SuerMan’s 
wishes to the contrary notwithstanding, that the 
Territory of Hawaii, in spite of the character of its 

, would some time, owing to some periy 

», be precipitated as a bale a seg eaiion? 
Have not similar things been t-jAnd 
would not then the prope of ta tate of Haat 
such as they are, not only have to govern 
selves Tally, but also, through pape cg ry 
Representatives in Congress and. through their 
electoral vote, take part in governing the rest of us 
in this Union? 

Is it not eminently probable, nay; is it not certain, 
that when we have once cut loose from our con- 
servative traditional policy and are actually launch- 
ed on the course of indiscriminate aggrandizenient, 
other annexations of a similar character wil] coms 
pri this? Will not that involve the addition to our 
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VICTORIA'S MTAMOND JUBILER—REVIEW OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN WAR-SHIPS AT PORTSMOUTH, JUNE 26. 
The Royal Yacht Victoria and Albert pass t wee! 
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t as far as he can. His wife and his children are like 

him in these particulars. They borrow no trouble. When 

the sun shines they busk in it (provided it is not too hot); 

when it rains they get under cover; they have plenty of 

society, and like it, and for what they cannot have they 

work and wait. 


Tt must have been twenty years ago that a novel-read- 
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ing who was through with bard work, 
was to say that he hoped that Mrs, Oliphant would 
last igo keep him supplied with t sto- 
ries. She | 
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of Assisi, Dante, 8 
rence Oliphant, Principal Tu 
of Engtish literature, a book abou! 
Florence, and much else. One of 1 
Son, was written in nominal compl 
Aldrich, and first appeared in the Atlantic : 

She was born in 1828, at Wallyford, Midlothian, and 
her Scotch origin and the Scotch setting of many of her 
stories are said to have hel to win for her the valuable 
approval of the Queen. er home during most of her 
Jater life was at Windsor. 


It bas been edifying this last ten days to hear the Har- 
vard men discuss the boat-race, and try to determine what 
particular defect it was that kept Harvard practically out 
of it. In every meeting-place where two or three Har- 
vard men could get together one has been sure to find an 
autopsy in progress, and doctors earnest in their hypoth- 
eses as to what killed the subject so ras EN dead. 
Every sort of ailment has been considered. It has been 
hel that the English stroke was not ‘suited 10 the men, 
that a single season was not long enough to drill it into 
the men, tha: the men were too young, thut they were 
“‘ stale,” that there was no“ tiger” in them,and that there is 
pnt enough “tiger” in Harvard anyhow. There is hard] 
a possible moral, intellectual, or physical defect whic 
could pervade a university which Harvard men have not 
considered as the possible explanation of their il! success. 
They take it hard. It mystifies them. It is not the being 
beaten in rowing that bothers them, but being so easily 
and monotonously beaten. 

These searchings of the spirit are a wholesome exercise. 
Harvard’s boating of late has cost ber lots of trouble and 
has seemed to bring her little joy, but it has probably been 
worth all it cost. In the accomplishment of most of her 
undertakings Harvard, as compared with the younger 
universities, has great advantages of position. Bhe has 
prestige and wealth; she has immediately about ler the 
most cultivated community in the United States; she has 
the jargest and richest probably the most influential 
body of graduates cf ie Eng gen In most particulars 
she is used to getting what she wante and getting it easily. 
She is not much used to struggle. She gets her share of 
most things without violent effort, and the same is true of 
a large proportion of the individuals of whom she is com- 
hess. But in boating Harvard has no advantage over 
even 86 new an institution as,Cornell. She is at a disad- 


van in some respects, for she has had compulsory 
acrupies about. professional coaches, or even paid ama- 
teurs, with which Cornell has not been troubled, and she 


has also had an “athletic committee.” When she meets 
Cornell on the water she right down on the level, face 
to face with the stern realities of life. Nothing helps her 
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work together for , and 
lost its effectuality in con . It seems partly due 
to this incompatibility *etween the executive and 

sentative branches of the Amherst government that 

are two parties there, one of which is opposed to Presi- 
dent Gates. The trustees had a meeting on June 29, at 
which it was expected that the situation would be freely 
discussed, and that action of exceptional importance might 
be taken. How far that expectation was realized as to 
discussion is better known to the trustees than to the 


President 
faction” at the alumni meeting. 
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DRAFTING-ROOM. 
[See Pace 691.) 
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QUEEN VICTORIA'S DIAMOND JUBILEE. 
The Quest’ Hatry toto the Cly-the Lond Mayor preeeoting the Pearl Sword at the Griffin (where Temple Bar originally stood). 





—[See Pugs 690,] 
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was a gloomy one, 
He went the rounds 










River, between Sixth 


e eversur ts rig brig, 
ni and smallest, being only 110 
joy ado days as.a privateer 
3 ¥easzon of the success thus achieved, orders came 
to Mr. Webb from many countries, among others one 
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Voted, To proce hee gabe ynlhanog ie gel eal 
tus, from September’ I, 1894, whereupén, ballots being given, it 
peared that George Martin Lane, Ph.D., was chosen. Sa 

Voted, To communicate this election 


Of $3000 a year from. and after ‘eptecsber 1, 


Voted, To request the Pope Professor of Latin, Emeritas, to give at 
hie pleasure instruction to sach advanced students as hn may choose 
to reesive, but without coming ander Obligation to give inatruction 
during any définite portion of the academic year. 


The substantial recognition shown in theae resolutions 
is of a sort-in which Harvard has rarely indulged. Pro- 
fessor. Lane was exceptionally both use of 
the unusual length of his term of service as professor, and 
bene nthe distinction his scholarship had < brought 
upon: 

As an authority in Latin be was well known ou both 
sides of the Atlantic. He busied himself all his Jife with 
the literature of his profession. His essay on the oro- 
nunciation of Latin was largely influentia! in singing 
the present method into use, helped in the making o 
ae Lexicons, the second of which was dedi- 

to him. The ork of his life was bis Letia 
been wt work for. several! 
years, and with the-correction of which he " 
finished at the time of his death, though the book is so far 
advanced that it is expected that it will soon be publidhed 
by Harper & Brothers, Personally Professor was 
much ‘beloved: in Cambridge, being a man of humor and 
of a capacity for fellowship,as well as broad ard ripe 
scholar, One of the lesser exploits for whick he is known 


became: universally familiar and popular. ‘Thomas Nast 

















PACKING THE FRUIT OF ONE OF THE SMALLER ORCHARDS. 


VIEW OF A LARGE ORCUARD—A SOLID BLOCK OF ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND PRACH-TREES. 


oa : ‘ Po hs 


INTERIOR OF A PACKING-SHED WHERE THK FRUIT 18 SORTED AND GRADED FOR MARKET. 


¢ 


PEACH-GROWING, INDUSTRY IN THE SOUTH—ORCHARD SCENES IN THE GEORGIA BELT.—{Sex Pace 695.] 
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**he swore like a tr 
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occasionally pulled out 

of the ae ; 

ficult passes. ‘Tsen, too, ee xr vag para i 
developed a great facility in the ng 

trail 1 Town wen ‘an old 4 sr lee and one 


whom General Crook considered to be the most expert he 


had ever seen, but on this occasion the boy musician — 


excelled him. I vegture to say that more than fifty times 
during that jong and tedious night, when we felt that we 
must give up the pursuit, did we hear his boyish, cheery 
voice, calling,‘ Heré it goes!” and again we would follow 
on, till some other obstacle once more brought us to a 
peremptory stand. 

Towards morning we began to find t numbers of 
lambs strung along the trail with their throats cut. This 
we correctly interpreted to mean that the trail was ap- 
proaching-the travelled roads or the vicinity of ranches, 
and the Indians had killed the lambs to avoid attracting 
attention by their piteous bleating. 

As the result of this persistent, determined, and cease- 
less pursuit, at daybreak the next morning we were still 
on the trail, where it emerged from the mountains, and 
fully thirty ‘miles from the place where the outrage had 
been committed. With daylight and the open country, 
following the broad trail was an omy | matter; but the 
problem now was to follow it as rapidly as possible, and 
yet have one reserve strength when we overhauled 
the savages to be able to punish them. 1 was fearfully 
anxious, and as the day wore away, and it appeared by 
the signs along the trail that they were still well in the 
lead, Theos <o be afraid that night would overtake us 
before we should overtake them. If this were to happen, 
I felt confident that by the next morning, at the farthest, 
they would get across the Verde River, be in the rough 
region known as the Tonto Basin country, where they 
wouki likely break up into small parties, and make fur- 
ther pursuit useless, In that event the ranchman, poor 
Mr. Stevens, would be indeed. The loss of that herd, 
valued at more than $20,000, would certainly ruin him. I 
well knew that in our front were the savings of his life- 
time. 

This thought haunted me; and the more I thought 
of it, the more frequently did I touch with my spurs the 
sides of my grand old horse ‘‘ Ben,” a splendid animal 
that had carried me over many hundreds of miles of Ari- 
zona desert, and which was to carry me over as many 
Jeagues more under ne Sayeed trying circumstances. He was 
large, powerfully built, and responded to my every call 
as gamely as did ever the most noted racers to the urging 
of Jockeys Garrison or T 9a. 

At about four o’clock in the afternoon the trail led us 

down into a little valley that turned abruptly into a cafion, 

uite wide, but very irregular and rough. A number of 
Httle pools of water at the entrance were still roiled, show- 
ing that they had been. disturbed but a few minutes be- 
fore, and I knew that we were drawing very close to our 
enemy. 

IT called the officers of the two companies, Major Boyle 
and Captuin Wesendorff, and told them that while the 
nature of the ground would prevent any very strict ob- 
servance of tactics or command, yet it would be best, as 
far as possible, for each officer to lead his own men. I 
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herd. him, he would have given me a 
most su reward; and when I absolutely, 
telling him we had simply done our duty, he replied: 


vice of that a and experienced guide, and waited till the 


FOREIGN NOTES. 
FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 


z Bractn, June 19, 1897. 
SUBJECTION OF THE GERMAN CITIZEN TO THE 
GERMAN--OFFICIAL. 

Wuat should we think if the large army of govern- 
mental employés in the Post-Office, Custom-House. Police, 
and other administrative bureaus aga could invade 
the rights of private citizens, while private citizens were 
prevented from punishing the offending official? Would 
we not think that our servants had become our masters? 

Most assuredly. 

One of the great evils in Germany is the blind belief 
entertained by the large mass of people that the govern- 
ment alone can do good. The consequence is that the 
government is allowed, little by little, to absorb the vari- 
ous interests that with us are left to private capital and 
energy. Notcontent with administering the Army, any. 

it con 


Post , Ciistoms, and Police, the poveremes 
the great body of officials with the manage- 
ment of telegraphs, railroads, express delivery, mines, 


of 
The manner in which official tyranny can be exercised 
io. Satpnieg a SW of Sou ouae te dee aie 
n supp ng the o ress to ublic 
affairs. The editor who dares criticise an official net or 
method has no remedy worth mentioning should the 
close py ores sie establishment and him 
to prison. has every facility in 
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Yesterday, as I was padd m) canoe | 
one of the fal reaches of the Havel 


full o 

At that point we dare not fish ; at 
bidden ; yonder is a third which we must also a 
all three in sight. Over there we may not land; over 

er we may not even bring our boat close to shore 
‘or the night. In all these woods and Jakes 
drawin happen salary, who do nothing but make 
life di t for those of us who are working hard for a 


re”? 
1 
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An illiterate fisherman in the reedy recesses of Bran- 
denburg is not a Nestor on the present state of Germany, 
but he may help us to discover where the shoe of state 
pinches. This man, at uny rate, holds an opinion in com- 
mon with very well-informed merchants at this moment. 
We are just now witnessing in Germany the strange spec- 
tacle of an economic war between the icultural and 
the mercantile interests of the coantry, "he sana is 
curious in that the aristocracy, the army, and the court 
ese yo ne - with the land-owners, while the merchants 
and manufacturers represent only intelligence and prog- 
ress. The landed desire high prices for their 
crops, and think it right the rest of the country 
should give the prices they desire rather than buy wheat 
and from America. The industrial classes, on the 
contrary, think that food should predic 5x: 80 as to 
enable Germans to com more ully with Eng- 
lish manufacturers. re is the simple — class 
against class—those who seek protection and those who 
invite competition, 


The landed aristocracy have caused the German police 
to prevent all produce -excha transactions, hoping 
thereby to improve the price of their foodstuff. In con- 
sequence, the Berlin produce merchants dare not come 
together for the transaction of business, and the millers 
do not know what is the market value of or what 
they can secure for the next six months. is in the 
German produce trade, all because men ignorant of com- 
merce are intrusted with official powers. 


Unkind people might say, ‘‘ How German!” but, on the 
contrary, it is most un-German. In army matters the 


is always a sailor; the law minister is always trained 
jurist; and the chief medical officer is a physician. It is 


the German 
government selects, not a merchant as a in 


who bun- 
with 


merce rather than assisting her. explains 
why Germany does - little Soke cleshe ual why her 
ro eng 80 cheerfully to colonies belonging to 


Pouurnsy Biexiow. 
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THE DAISY’S VIGIL. 
BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. — 


And now through all the summer nights 
and days : 

While centuries go by, 

watches for her star, with eager gaze 

Turned upward to the sky. 
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THE GEORGIA PEACH BELT. 
BY L. J. VANCE. 


peach orchard of any extent in was 


planted for the purpose of sending ‘the fruit 
to Northern poo oe Iu the wieaeal 1867-8: 


peaches 

The first shipments of Georgia peaches 
were all made by express. The rates were 
very high—§$4 per hundred pounds. The 
time consumed in getting the peaches to 
New York and other Northern markets was 
four days. It being in summer, many con- 
sigaments reached their destination in a 
more or Jess damaged condition. 

In 1881 refrigerator-cars were first intro- 
duced. They had such a small ice capacity 
that it was necessary for an attendant to go 
along to keep the chamber filled with ice 
and salt, while bags of salt and ice were sus- 
pended from the roof. These and similar 
cars were used until 1889, when they were 
superseded by cars of improved pattern, hav- 
ing the ice capacity of the old cars and re- 
quiring no attendant. 

This brings the Georgia peach industry 
down to 1890. From 300 cars shipped in 
1889 the crop has wn until it reached 
1000 car-loads in 1896. ‘There has been an 
enormous planting of peaches in middle and 
southern Georgia, This region is one of the 
great fruit-producing districts of the coun- 
try, and with cheap and rapid transportation 
and established fruit lines, in the next five 
years it will become a formidable rival to 
California, 

The Georgia peach belt, as it is now call- 
ed, is a strip of territory that begins about 
forty miles below Atlanta at Griffin, and ex- 
tends south 160 miles to Tifton, ranging in 
width from ten to thirty miles. This belt 
follows, in the main, along the line of the 
Central Railroad of Georgia from Griffin to 
Macon, and from Macon to Americus; oe 
the Georgia Southern and Florida Rail 
from Macon to Tifton. There are, of course, 
extensive orchards outside these limits, but 
the heavy blocks of peach -trees extend, 
roughly stated, along the lines above named. 

It is estimated that there are about 2,500. - 
000 peach-trees in bearing in this Georgia 
belt, and between 100,000 and 200,000 more 


The figures are 
m 


money is invested in the Georgia fruit 


uch 
belt, but it runs into several millions of dol- 


lars, The i is yet in its early 
stages, but y it has wrought wonder- 
ful changes in the State. It has raised the 


the Georgia fruit 


and 
children, and finally the business of fruit- |. 
culture has opened a field for future indus- 


trial nshige nee Ww greater as 
oes 1 by. sai 
enormous Revding of peach-trees in 
it is owing to the confi- 
that is placed in the crop. One bi 
will often pay for the whole orchard, 
land labor. Ti 


to 
is, from twenty-five: to fifty acres. 
to thease are thé ovekanda contating 


(Continued on page 696.) 




































.Stzcrert’s AnGostura Bitters is a world 
renowned article—beware of imitations.—{ Adv.] 
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Did you ever stop 
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to consider the grateful fragrance of 

and the refreshing sensation it preduces in the mouth, the sense 
of coolness and cleanliness, these warm vatation days ?~ After a 
spin, Sozodont is almost indispensable. 


A sample for three cents if you mention HaRPER’s. Address P.O. Box 247, N2w York. 
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Saponaceous DEN- 
neti Ss cents a jar.—{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 
Soap is matchless for 
the complexion, and 
for all toilet purposes 
it is unequalled in 
economical, harmless 
cleansing power.. 
Once tried, always — 
used by people of 


taste everywhere. 


Economical— wears to 
the thinness of a wafer. 
Avoid substitutes. 

’ Pears’ (theorigins Shaving Stick 


is unrivalied. 


AN re 


MBINATION. 
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BE FIRM. 




















Sold everywhere— Used everywhere. 








Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


Are the half-hose one should buy if one wants the best—sthe { 
best - fitting, the best-looking, the best-wearing. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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Descriptive Price-List to any Applicant. 
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$10. 
of from 50,000 to 100,000 trees, the 
being those of the Ohio Frait & 
Hale Orchard sen 8. both near Fort Valley. 
top of the packing-shed, which is the central station 
Hale estate of 900 acres, one can see long stra 
peach-trees stretching out for almost a mile 
tions. : 


made to harveat the crop. : ‘ 
ments are on an extensive scale. Forex to move 
the immense crop of the Hale orchard 100,000 crates and 


600,000 baskets were required last year. These are all 


made at the saw-mill and crate located on the 
place. During the busy senson eighteen four-mule teams, 
four ene-mule teams, and a force of 350 hands carry on 
the work. 

In the large orchards the gathering is done 
wonten, who are divided into 1 saps of ten or fifteen each, 
They are tinder the supervision. of an overseer; whose 


tsihessit isto see that all ‘hes of the pure anaes 
of maturity are.taken tootully from the trees. The pick- 


‘ces. the 
Sean. _ Above these are several peach orchards _ 


all direc- . to 


men and . 


An interesting sight 
t isto see a group of young people at work with nimble 
fingers arid tongues. There is more or less.gocsip, and 4 


es + 







































































DECORATIONS FOR THE MAIN ENTRANCE OF THE NEW CITY HALL, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
z Destonep sy Orro Waurer Becx. : 

















rious markets. The big 

by wire as to when the car shou 
for distributing the fruit. They 
out-of-town and then they offer the remainder of 
the peaches at the best terms they can get to th 


i 


. Thus one day too many car-loads o 
would be shipped to New York, another day too many 
cars to Boston, and soon. The result was these markeis 


ping of fruit, and they represent the different sections of 
the Geo i 


peach belt. The officers are—president, J. D. 
Cunnin , Marietta; secretary, J. A. Sibley, Tifton; 
and treasurer, W. O. Tift, Tifton. 


PUBLIC ART IN CINCINNATI. 





rom New York was 
be, the city bas always been in the front rank, and its fes- 
tivals are still perhaps the most important national occa- 
sions ps ee able nae culture, Its Mu- 
seum 0 pretti na tu 
that is one of the just : of the ee pa ge 
cessarily its collections yield in extent and costliness to 
those of larger and richer cifies, it may be questioned 
whether the schools connected with any other museums 
have done as much as those of Cincinnati for education 
in industrial as well as in fine art. Certainly there is 
ue nore interesting institution of its kind in United 

ates. 

All these things testify to the intelligent interest of the 
community in matters of art. hen a 


this pur- 
of carry- 


nt. Accord ; 
not only were designs invited from all American are. 
were 


in that 


ment are very largely due the remarkable 
Another 












































u ° 
batted out of the box, and Fitz, the substitute, 
warm rea ekio fora intnine Yi of fifteen 
hile Harvard got nine hits and seven runs. 
an ee ee 
times, but was unable to get more than three hits off the 
opposing pitcher, Lennihan, Harvard scored twice in the 
third eng Sey Oren scored once each in the fourth 
and fifth, us the score remained a tie until the ninth 
Fg Holy Cross pounded out six hits and secured 
‘our runs. . : 
Fitz, who was in the box for Harvard, was hit hard 
throughout the . 


ven a 
for 


Serres Sh nes sing tat Es Seine bee cae! 
to his fielding. He is steadier in the field than either Dean 
or Chandler. Rand and Beale distinguished themselves in 
both games. 


HARVARD'S IN-FIELD WORK in the first Yale game at 
Cambridge was of that ragged quality to which we had 










become accustomed. To win 


series with such a fickle 
in-field means that the battery the out-field must have 
the majority of the chances. and Chandler do not 


iss mahy opportunities of making errors. Stevenson’s 
«oa date ae as gu0d oa bis Off” di 8 are miserable. 


Yale better, as a whole, but 'y too, even such 
usually faultless fielders as Keator and Letton bein, yore 
the o rs. With the exception of a bad fumble, whic 


let in a run in theeighth inning, Keator’s ee play was 
one of the few praiseworthy features of Yale's game. Let- 
ton missed an pop fly. Harvard's batting and Paine’s 
pitching man to overbalance the loose work of the 
in-field.’ Paine struck outeleven men, and Harvard made 
three more hits than Yale. 


ONLY ONE RUN WAS EARNED, and that by Yale. Hecker 
did not do so well against Harvard as against Princeton, 
but Captain Keator was wise on this occasion, and after 
the third inning put in Fincke, who, although beginnin, 
poorly, i ly settled. He was bit rather freely 
st ruck’ out only two men, nevertheless he kept his head 





| CORNELL'S THREE CREWS AT PRACTICE—VARSITY IN FOREGROUND, 


HOLMES FIELD, CAMBRIDGE—THE SCKNE OF THE 
and gave but one man first base-on balls, Harvard ran 
the bases better than Yalé, and but for the miserable cr- 
—e of her in-field ‘would have won by 7 to 2 iu- 
of 7 to She scored once in. the second inning, 
in twice in the seventh; and once in 
one run in the third, and, aided by 
in the. fourth, tying the score; 


Gaicssuys trettigens inth h Letion’s 
way’s tw 5 

deserved little commendation for her victory, 

the circumstances, She did not play good ball, but 

ly @ slight margin, her 

: her ‘hits more timely. . The 

accounted for the difference in the 

and able Yale looked 


ni 
aH 
Paar 

2088 
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i 
i 
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in other 
years has overcome seemingly stronger teams. There was 
none of that rising to the enthialon 80 noticeable in Yale's 
first two games against Brown, and in her first with Prince- 


ton, ‘The first Harvard. Yele game, although not so poor 
an exhibition of baseball as the Yale-Princeton, was yet 
very poor. 


THe MERE FACT OF A VicroRY Over YALE is 4n em- 
phatic athletic stimulus at Harvard. ‘There was ample 
— of its subile influence in the work of the Har- 
vard nine 


: 
: 
| 
Eg 
i 
a 
: 


happiness over 
the capture of the 97 Yale series. But in truth and in fair-. 
ness it should be recorded that Yale’s misfortune iu losing 


Fearey ‘Kestor, Grecnway, 
La F.and Sub. P. Captendc.F. L, F. and P, 
THE YALE BASEBALL NINE. 





. games that gave her victory 


- Goodwin has bad « trying time 


A Sie TS, 


: ae “4 Ba igs, Cis i we 
HARVARD-YALE BASEBALL GAME, JUNE 25, i997. 


her regular and only first-class pitcher partiqlly, if indeed 
not wholly, accounted for Harvard’s success, hove. much 
Yale’s effectiveness was lessened through Greenway’s re- 
tirement from the box be readil Seoraed accom. 

of the nine’s showing in the frst-two Brown, and 
Has ot eek Ge he oe fier 

reenway ‘cou 

have saved the Princeton series, but ity “exosedingly 


the fortunate of. wa Hervard is fully eo to the 
glory of ‘her triumph, ee confess: to wishing the 
been better pisyed. 


ie aoio Dente 
game was e en . It-was, in fact, one 
of those games that ‘ho : 

est is sustained pa ey tap Se though the error-making 
is responsible for.the scoring. Of Harvard's ten 
runs only one was earned, while of Yule’s eight, three 
were batted in. ‘ 

It was, on several accounts, rather a remarkable 2, 
Yale’s total of nine bits-was made by four men—-Keator, 
Letton, Greenway, and Camp—Keator, two and @ scratch; 
Letton, one; Greenway, three; and Camp, two. Keator's 
and Letton’s were: les; Camp’s, a single and a two- 
bagger; ‘Greenway;'a single, one home-run that was earn- 

and one two- r, that developed into a home-rua 





— ~ To oa stop mu "abeat ob — 
w-in, Greenway” Letton (three), 2 eator 
(two) contributed Yale's . 7 


notwithstanding his two errors} for « man who, 
Dranehh of the cleaning boat since ert 


Harvard did not give the Yale fielders but one or two 
difficult. chances, most of them being high flies taken 
with little running. Greenwiy failed on his one bard 
ne and perpen muffed, sai long run, ball tory 
took him out o own rages nto Greenways. Wa 


lace at t had buta single : . Which he accepted 
pect . Camp had less to do thaw he usually 
few saan short flies going off the Harvard bats, 


but he handled quickly and neatly what went his way, 
and caught Beale at the plate cleverly in the third inning. 
of it, sure enough. He is 


not a high-class , but some of ‘his work is: very 


clever—as, for instance, his catching Haughton’s high foul , 


after a hard run—and some of it med 


Tue FEATURE or HARVARD'S GAME wae her weak bat- 
ting, which,‘although never so, heavy as, Princeton’s or 
Brown's, nor so certain to eventuate. as: Yale's, has seen 





ppen now and then in which inter. . 
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battery, Paine end Scannell, made success at New 
Haven, es it bad st Cambridge. Until the fifth inning 
Paine kept Yale’s skilful batters from bunching their hits, 


it 

he 
ob 
ethlye 
zie ie 
fieeee® 
Hi liste 
eercheigedii 


venson made @ mi 

p—an absolutely characteristic performance—and at- 
tained the farther distinction of being the one man Fincke 
strack out, 


f 
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ru 
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Burgess’s sin ve Har- 
second. bgp say two 
Rand's single combined to 
in the fourth inning, bringing 


LESH 
fet 
; 


FS 
> 
F 


: 


h Green two- which 
> paon gta a fen oni Camp's swerhagen. and 
’s error united in giving Yale two runs. In fifth 
Harvard did not score, but Keator, Letton, and Greenway 
bammered out 4 le each in succession, with a net re- 
f tw 
sixth aod Seventh. the batters going out in one, two, three 
der on high balls. 


V22uE covnp Nor scorn in the sixth, but in the seventh 


Y 






Paine control of the ball jon ugh to give two 
Boden Ey oor first base, and a lbey per- 
game Se syng she 
8 Greenway. Har- 


Fale cheered 
evidences 


THIS DEPARTMENT EXHORTS college baseball men against 
playing on resort, hotel, or such other kindred aggrega- 
tions known as “ summer nines.” ' 

Most of the universities have rules denying representa- 
tion ‘on ’varsity teams to men who have played on these 
nines. Friends of wholesome amateur sport are united 
in advising similar rules for all colleges. 

Summer nines may be classed generally as those at 
whose games gate-money is charged; the college man who 
plays on one such forfeits the privilege of thereafter rep- 

resenting his college in athletics. 

Every college man who plays on a “‘ summer nine” this 
season will be so regarded by this Department. 


The All-America University baseball nine will be chosen 
next week. 


Sucn «4 FRESHMAN CREW as that which won the two 
miles last week from Harvard and Cornell, Yale has not 
had since that other famous Freshman Ss 08, I think 
it was, Nor has any other university such a Fresh- 
man crew meantime. An average weight of 171 pounds 
at an average height of 5.114 is more like ’varsity than 
Freshman figures. Yale’s victory was no surprise to those 
who had seen the crew at New London. They pulled a 
clean stroke, and pulled it hard from the time the blades 






Harvard, 9 m, 26} s.; Cornell, 9 m. 204 
uae of 9 = ie — bond Columbia oer rages - 
New London, in 91. Yale sat up strongly after 

neta Several men in Harvard's boat collapsed. Cornell 


, but sat up. 
was evidently distressed i , 5 ae 


It was a magnificent race, pl 
YALE FRESHMAN CREW. 

Ni Position, Age. Weight. 
Roewell M. Patterson.....-.-+ Bow 2 Sit. 93¢in. 159 
Harry P, Wickes......--..++«+ Nos 18 mw + 158 
Joun P. Brock (captain)......- No.8 17 2 > 
Robert Plint.........-..se000s No4 % SH 170 
Jotn W. Cross un . = 4 . = 

cGee seeerseceee , 

Fa a ectecte UMM ASTER. 0.7% 9 6" 173 


James Niedecken 
William Williome............. 
Jd. McLean Walton......-....- 


Average weight of eight, 171 pounds. 


Harvard averaged 168 pounds in weight; Cornell, 155. 
All averaged about nineteen years old. 








susehaliy cantaet 
4 mass been 

to commend it, they would have certainly beaten Harvard 
in both races last year, and the Columbia Freshmen this 


ear. 

Onar-jerking exhibitions may exploit ancient rowing the- 
ories, but they are not likely to attain enviable distinction 
in modern racing. 


Tut FRESHMAN RACE ON WEDNESDAY was one of the 


most beautifully contested of the many close and inter-‘ 


esting Freshman struggles inter-collegiate rowing records. 
From the start to the finish there was no open water to 
be seen from the leading shell to the last one. It was 
also another exhibition of the power and smoothness 
of the Courtney stroke when og ork nse Cornell 
from the first eee to the finish-line rowed from 
two to four points lower per minute than Columbia and 
Pennsylvania; yet she won, and after getting the poorest 
Start too. 

pulled a better race and in very different form 
against Pennsylvania and Columbia than against Harvard 
and Yale the week before. Courtney in interval evi- 
dently had given them some imperative instructions. 
They did not exhibit any propensity to scramble for the 
lead on last Wednesday, or hit up their stroke at the cost 


of its length as they the previous week, got 
went into the water. Their reach was a bit longer than , started last, but settled at once to a strong thirty-two 
Harvard’s(too long, in fact), but the swing not so stroke, which they never raised but a point, and at one 


' extreme. Their recover was perceptibly smoother. Had 
their rowing form been only so good as that of either of 
the other crews--Yale’s superior strength would have 
pulled them to victory in two miles. The power they put 
into their stroke was apparent by the manner in which 
their boat at the mile forged ahead of Harvard's, 


although pulling the same number of strokes to the 
minute, 


HARVARD GOT THE BEST START, catching the water first, 
and going ahead so rapidly that for a couple of minutes 
there was the ap of a runaway race; after her ten 
racing strokes she settled to 36. Cornell was second 
to get started, probably two yards behind Harvard; while 
Yale had nearly a length the poorest start— Yale and Cor- 
nell rowing 86. 

There was litile change in tion at the 
roving ANY, SopUIOEy ok metal cad. adeeing 
rowing , apparently not w y 8 
Jess than any. vat the half-mile, all ict Jory Horeart 
still led Cornell by a half-length, and Yale pulled up 
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uarter, Har- : 


time lowered a point. Their blade-work was cleaner than 
it-had been, and no power or time was lost on the catch. 
For a crew that in no particular may be considered a re- 
markable one, they rowed a remarkably finished race. 


Hap CoLumsia Gor rrs oars into the water sharply 
on the catch, put on pressure the blades were 
sunk,and rowed the stroke out,she would have made Cor- 
nell row harder to win. But she showed the same lack of 
fire on the catch so evident in Harvard’s work. There 
was no biting the water as the blade went into it, and 
——, a Sanne oui whey the stroke was 
neglected. umbia, power o ‘ as 
haa Harvard bers agg races, . an 
loreover, umbia was r- handica) by a 
stroke oar who appeared to eeea ae power an one nad 
& half miles. Great praise is due her No. 7, who from 
that point really set pre Eo for the boat. 
Pennsylvania exhi nothing but fire and pluck. 
” the water with a fury and persistence that 
ex energy and strength rapidly, and sent spray high 


‘‘AMERICAN GAME BIRDS.”—By Gurvon TRUMBULL.—9o lLuusTRATIONS.—8vo,- CLOTH, Extra, Gut Top, $2 50.—Harper & § i 
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Average weight of eight, 154% pounds; avernge age, 1934 years, . . 
Average weight of Columbia, 157} pounds; a 
. Bineteen years, Average weight of Puseayeqtins 
185} pounds; average age, eighteen years. 5 


the were not doing any apprecia’ 

more than half the time they were in the water. 

Se ent erent Ot the wag themes 
stro! 


e. 
nsylvania’s rowing without add- 
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SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 
302 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
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Bal 1- Pointed ‘Pens 


Luxurious Writing! (H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scrateh nor spurt. 

Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, Bari-Pourrep pens are 

more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR sited WRITING. 


@t.20 ger box of 1 gross. Assorted sample box of 14 pons for 
25 cts., post free from all stati 3,or le of 
* ih LIPSINCOTS & Con nee sr Street, Philadelphia, 
Hooras, Lewis & Co." Milk Stet Bos Boston. 





SGubaG Co 7 Wana Avgune, hcage. 


SCENT BICYCLES 


$5 Honest Prices Need No Change. $5/() 


THE CRESCENT IS A PERFECT WHEEL AT THE RIGHT PRICE. Its repu- 
tation has been won by its merit. You will be proud to compare it with any wheel made, and 
you will know that your neighbor paid just the same price for his Crescent that you did. 


Western Wheel Works 





FE : 
Catalogues Free 








W. G. BAKER, 
(Dopt.41.) Springfield, Macs. 
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4 
Cures Indigestion and Sea~-sickness. 
; All Others Are Imitations. 











Chicago—New Yorks | 




















growing steadily in gue ony a ime 
learn that fia te sel conten ene 
quality. 


THE CRAWFORD MFG. c co., 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


Those Fine English Tobaccos sirc's ty. 


) 
| 
manW.D. SH O.WILLSsmeamer THr00 Castle} 





















Westward Ho | 
Be gimained for oby Yourdealer te eis dvcuinteince, Gold Flake,etc.t 













J. W. SURBRUG, Sole Agent, 159 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 









PIANOS 


Are the 
favorite of the 
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A better Cocktail at home than is 
served over any bar in t2:e worid 


HE( LUB= 
Tepes 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI 
WHISKEY, AN 3 
TOM GIN, TOLLAND GIN, YORK. 
Ba: ay be wrougfully prejudiced against a 
— - Agena ge ig you have tried the 
ub” brand. principle is correct, the 
ingredients the best, and the resuit is ai! that 
can be desired. Try them aud satisfy yourself. 











Seseiidaastiiaia dtr ainsi 
and well matured liquors and the mixing 
equal to the best cocktails served over any 
bar in the world. The proportions being ac- 
carate, they will always be found uniform. 
























la 
cdegiale Y 


FRANK W. HALE, General Mgr., Franklin 8q., Boston 
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In spite of the koen competition, 
this still remains the brightest and 
best iilustrated magazine in the /an- 


| HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


Harper's improves with age, and 
it ig hardly too much to say that ev- 
ery number is better than its prede- 
cessor.—THE TIMES, Troy, 4. Y. 
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A COMPROMISE. 


“T tell you, Dick, there’s nothing like knowing how to manage a wife. My wife wanted to 
= to the mountains and | wanted to go to the seashore.” 
“How did it come out?” 
“ We compromised.” 
“On what 2” “tee 
~ “On the mountains.” 
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The Latest Craze, 


NEW PRICES } SCIENTIFIC 


Columbia Bicydles 

I The Standard of the Worl. 

‘ <.. 

\ 7 eee REDUCED TO $75 

- i 1896 COLUMBIAS ,coucen to 60 
i} Second only to 1897 models, e 
i 1897 HARTFORDS onigane “6 50 : 
Equal te most. bicycles, 


? HARTFORDS, REDUCED TO 45 
. Pattern &, 
HARTFORDS _ REDUCED TO 71) 


NARTEOROS reouceo To . Gay 


























Patterns 5 and 6, tot : An Airship Cai 
‘ . : Scientific Kite : “] 
N thing ta the martet goprecches as eniee ot Baoecr'by anes ne eee 
what are they now? ‘Baas Fill segthar mation for seniion ania areceeele 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. ou this canis oe tined’ the wonderfal’ height of 
| \.Catategue free from.enz Coluwbia dealer: Blue Hi Bor Kite. ype 
a ee ay sjea te aeae ee bee ; 
- E, L. HORSMAN, 512 Broadway, N. ¥.. 
Joseph Cillott’s Financial - 





STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDA cone exPosition, 1889, 





AND THE POSITION AWAR Leters Ss 
THE WOST PERFECT OF PENS.| "Cre * imtechownnnes 


(|) Brown Brothers & Co., 


Banxens, No. 69 Watt Srrusr. 








| LELAND’S OCEAN HO SE z 


N'LELAND, 
New York Offies, -- we Wintoer Hotel. 














THE STANDARD EXTERNAL REMEDY. 


~Phere are many imitations of this well-known plaster, so be sure 
you get the genuine “ Alicock’s.” Don’t accept a substitute. 


The Pesiwss of Lie 


is serious, One ought to guard the 
interests of the whole family by making 
it part of our business of life to have 
policies of Life Insurance in 


bi PRUDENTIAL 














ee. ~ $19,541,827 
Faw - - 9941584465 
‘a 4,034,116 
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CRIPPLE CREEK 


ied rates to Cotorado thie wumener are gs | 


= climate is unsurpassed 


The Antiers 


RE Ree accr be | 
ive 
sent free upon k — 


Zz. BARNZUTT, 
é Proprietor The Antiers, 
pecans» a. *. * Colorado. 

























HARPER'S 
PERIODICALS 
“WGA, = $4 002 Tear 
WEEKLY, - §4 000 Year 
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‘IF IN HASTE, TAKE THE NEW YORK ci 


Ae ange te. Se aonera : 
5 penser A ETN RIEL enaumanen 














